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EDITORIAL. 


After issuing the Double Number of the Journal last 
month it was learned that the postal regulations, under which 
we obtain cheaper rates of postage, require us to issue the 
publication monthly. The present short number fulfils that 
obligation. 


ENDOWMENT AGAIN. 


The endowment fund was not much increased during the 
summer. It now stands at something more than $15,000, 
with $4,000 pledged conditionally and $2,000 pledged uncon- 
ditionally. It will be thus apparent that we have $4,000 to 
secure in order to protect the codicil in the will which was 
the subject of our special effort. It is to be hoped that mem- 
bers will do all that is possible to create interest in the minds 
of those who are able to supply our immediate needs in this 
respect. 

A special effort will be made this fall to secure the larger 
endowment necessary for the work of investigation, but this 
will probably be a slow task and will depend upon the scien- 
tific character of our work and the growth of public senti- 
ment and respect for it. In the meantime we have no reason 
to suspend efforts for securing the fund to pay rental of our 
office which is so imperative. Members can easily constitute 
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themselves a begging committee for the purpose in any direc- 
tion in which they feel it possible to exercise an influence. 
Endowment is now more important than anything else we 
are doing, and is a thing that becomes contagious when it 
has been made clear that a start has been made. 


Incidents. 551 


INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


UNCONSCIOUS MUSCULAR ACTION. 


The following illustrations of unconscious muscular action 
were obtained independently of each other in exactly the same 
general kind of phenomena, namely, dowsing. In my own ex- 
periments they are interesting because there is no doubt about the 
honesty of the parties who had invented their apparatus for the 
work. The question with me was not so much the successs in 
finding oil by that method as in studying the motor phenomena 
associated with success and failure alike. It was interesting to 
find confirmation of the matter in the experiments of my cor- 
respondent. In both cases there was an evident illusion about the 
relation of the metal or the oil to the results. In my own case 
the most interesting thing to me was the clear absence of all 
sensations which would enable me to detect any conscious in- 
fluence on the action of the plumb.—Editor. 


Boland Junction Mine, June 16, 1909. 
(P. O. Holland, Oregon.) 

Mr. Wisecarver, a miner living on the mountain above this 
place, came in today and while here mentioned the fact that he 
had seen and tried a “ divining plumb bob” made for the purpose 
of locating gold and silver in the ground. He described the in- 
strument as follows: 

A small bottle containing an amalgam made up with copper, 
zinc, and mercury. Passing through the stopper of the bottle 
into the amalgam a thin copper wire about 18 inches long. To 
get the best results the bottle should be covered to exclude the 
light. 

” To use the instrument, the operator holds the end of the wire 
in the tips of his fingers, using both hands. The bottle acting as 
a pendulum soon begins to swing toward the nearest hidden 
treasure,—the supposition being that when it is connected elec- 
trically with the hands of the operator, the amalgam is attracted 
by gold and silver. The bob is supposed to swing strongest 
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toward the side where the treasure is, and to swing in circles 
when directly over it. 


Mr. Wisecarver and I improvised a small bob and tried it. 
We were able to locate a purse of gold and silver part of the time 
but the results were rather uncertain. However, the bob ap- 


peared to take the correct direction more often than the theory 
of chance. 


June 17. 

I made some amalgam by filling a piece of brass and taking up 
the filings with mercury; prepared 2 glass tubes % inch inside 
diameter and 5and 3 inches long by fusing one end of each together 
and fitting a cork to the other end; filled the tubes with amalgam, 
passed a short piece of copper wire through the cork of each, and 


completed the bobs with pieces of chain made with the copper 
wire. 


By experimenting with these, I found that I could make them 
swing in any direction by simply holding the chain as still as 
possible and thinking of the given direction. 

The swinging was probably caused by unconscious movements 
of my body in the direction desired. I could in the same manner 


cause the bob to change its motion to a direction at right angles 
or to take a circular motion. 


June 19. 

I visited Mr. Wisecarver at his home taking my two divining 
plumb bobs with me. We made up a package with a few silver 
coins and a small sack of gold dust and nuggets. Besides. Mr. 
Wisecarver and I there were present Mrs. Wisecarver and a son 
about 15 years old. Both the latter skeptical of divining rods in 
any form. The boy hid the package among the bushes near the 
house (it was a log cabin surrounded by underbrush), Mr. Wise- 
carver and I each took a bob and tried to find it. We were un- 
successful and gave it up. The boy told us that the bobs showed 
the correct direction the greater part of the time. We went in- 
side and talked of other matters for a half hour or so. Then Mr. 
Wisecarver left the room and I hid the package in the room and 
called him back. He took a bob and made a number of trials in 
different parts of the house. The correct direction was indicated 
each time. I changed the hiding place 5 times, selecting hiding 
places both inside and outside the house. Mr Wisecarver made a 
number of trials with the bob each time and in every case found 
the package. Then the boy changed the hiding place 5 times 
while I stayed by Mr. Wisecarver. The results were the same 
as before. In these trials for direction, 40 or more in all, only 5 
of the directions indicated were false. In each of these cases the 
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failure appeared to be due to a disturbance caused by a puff of 
wind, the indicated direction being always correct the next trial. 

Mr. Wisecarver then hid the package twice and I tried to lo- 
cate it with the bob. I was successful in finding it each time but 
the proportion of false directions indicated was much greater in 
my case than when Mr. Wisecarver held the bob. Care was 
taken each experiment to be sure the operator of the bob could 
have no idea of where the package might be hidden. Mr. Wise- 
carver and family were much interested in testing the value of 
the bob as a gold finder, so they were not likely to attempt to 
deceive me if it were possible. The bob swung in circles each 
time when over the cache, but this meant nothing because the 
operator always knew the spot by the intersection of his courses. 

Since the idea that the amalgam attracts gold is absurd and 
since a constant attraction could not cause the swinging effect, 
it seems most likely that the movements of the bob are caused 
by slight movements of the body due to some sort of subliminal 
action. Mr. Wisecarver stated that he had seen a medium and 
had done a great deal of table tipping. 


June 22. 

I prepared another divining plumb bob using a tube like the 
others but instead of the amalgam filled it with granulated lead. 
The cork was made in two parts and the wire extended through 
the upper one only, thus breaking the connection with the con- 
tents of the tube. The tube was covered with lead foil and paper 
secured with a string above and below the tube. 

I visited Mr. Wisecarver and told him I had made another bob 
and covered it to exclude the light. He agreed to try it and we 
placed 6 small wooden boxes bottom side up around the room 
at even distances apart in a semicircle. A chair was placed at 
the center. Mr. Wisecarver then left the room and I placed a 
similar package to the one used before under the box. Mr. Wise- 
carver then came in, sat in a chair, and tried one of the original 
bobs. The direction indicated was wrong. He made a number 
of trials but all were failures. We waited an hour or so and tried 
again as before. This time the direction was correct. 

The hiding place was changed 3 times with no failures. Then 
we tried the covered bob in the same way with no failures. We 
made 3 trials with the covered bob observing carefully. Then 
Mr. Wisecarver made several trials with it to satisfy himself. 

This shows that the material in the bob has nothing to do 
with the effect. An ordinary plumb bob on a string would do as 
well if the operator thought so. 


Mar. 19, 1910. 
There were no witnesses to the above experiments except 
those mentioned in the record. We were in a miners’ camp high 
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up on the side of a mountain and several miles from another 
habitation. 

Mr. Wisecarver was digging at a point indicated by his di- 
vining bob when I last saw him. I do not know how successful 
he was. It is of no importance because the mountainside is 
famous for its pockets of gold and he may strike something any 
way. 


JOHN B. PLATTS. 


New York, Feb. 11, 1910. 

I was present last night when two men tried some experiments 
with an apparatus intended to find oil in the ground as the dow- 
sing rod finds water. It consisted of a bell shaped piece of metal, 
said to be brass, made in a way not revealed to us, as it was said to 
contain chemicals necessary to make it work rightly in finding oil. 
It was not exactly in the shape of a bell, tho modelled after it in 
one or two respects. It may be said to have been a part of a 
hollow sphere of some peripheral thickness and suspended by a 
chain. It was said to swing toward oil when in its vicinity and 
to turn or swing in a circle when the oil was under it. 

There was no doubt of its behavior in this way, as it was tried 
several times in my presence. But in order to test whether un- 
conscious motor action affected it I held it. There was a tripod 
on which I could rest my hand to steady the suspended bell and 
a leather swing in which to rest the hand which held the chain. 
I held the chain between finger and thumb and rested my wrist 
on the leather swing, with my left hand resting on the rim of the 
tripod. This enabled me to hold the affair quite steady. I no- 
ticed soon that the bell swung as told it would in the presence of 
oil. Suspecting the effect of suggestion on motor action I asked 
that I be allowed to close my eyes. I knew that my conscious 
and unconscious motor functions were often influenced by optical 
reflexes, and so thought to eliminate them. I had them stop the 
bell and place the can under it and see if it would swing in a circle. 
Soon it did so and I then imagined it swinging in the opposite 
direction and they soon remarked the fact. I then asked them 
to put the can at a little distance from the bell, and opening my 
eyes I resolved to think of it as swinging toward the can, and it 
did so. I then wished it to swing at right angles to this plane 
and it did so. I then wished it to swing in a circle, which it did. 
I then wished it to reverse the direction of this circular swinging, 
and it did so. The demonstration of its response to my desire 
was absolutely perfect. I repeated the experiment several times 
and tho I was not in the least conscious of any motor effects the 
response was uniform. I never had so perfect a demonstration 
of unconscious motor action in myself and it was recognized by all 
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parties, as much so by the men who brought the apparatus as by 
the others. 

There was every reason to believe in the honesty of the men. 
They recognized the need of scientific views in the case and were 
as frank as could be desired. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


After Death—What? By Cesare Lombroso. Translated by 


William Sloane Kennedy. Small, Maynard and Company. 
Boston. 1909. 


There is no evidence in this translation that the work is an 
abbreviation of a larger and more scientific work. I understand, 
however, that it is a popular summary of the larger work and this 
fact must disarm some criticism, tho it will not remove the point 
of some things that can be said of the one under notice. Some 
concessions, perhaps, have to be made to the desire to supply the 
popular mind with reading matter that it will examine, and also to 
the average scientific man’s habit of speaking with authority in 
regard to many of his facts or alleged facts. The medical man 
usually describes his facts in summary and the intelligence of his 
readers is assumed. Apparently this view of his work has been 
taken by the author and the consequence is that he is speaking to 
uncritical readers. 

I cannot but think that this is an unfortunate policy in this 
subject. It is not only safe but even necessary in subjects where 
there is a body of accepted knowledge with which readers already 
agree, but in this subject of spiritism we have yet to convince 
the leaders of scientific thought that there are any credible facts 
of the kind often defended in this volume. To the present writer 
it would have been better both for the reputation of the author 
and for the reading public, if he had confined his collection of facts 
more closely to his own personal experiments and to have been a 
little more chary about cases which have not run the gauntlet of 
criticism more successfully. Most of us may be pleased to re- 
mark that the author has canvassed other fields besides his own 
immediate experiments with Eusapia Palladino, covering even 
the experiences with savages, a course which it is desirable that all 
intelligent people should do in rightly understanding the nature 
of the phenomena. But when we do this we should discriminate 
between the character of this historical material and the better 
attested results of the more recent work of scientific men. It 
would appear, for instance, that “ Spirit Photography ” may have 
the same kind of credence given to some’of its facts as may be 
given to those of Mrs. Piper and the more careful results of 
Fusapia Palladino. This I very much question, indeed more than 
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question. I am not denying the possibility of such things: for 
I am too ignorant of what is impossible to take such a position. 
But there is neither the quality nor quanity of evidence for it that 
there is for supernormal mental facts. If the facts in favor of 
telepathy or spirit communication were as few as for spirit pho- 
tography I think I should have to suspend my judgment upon 
them. In trying to sustain his belief in the existence of spirits I 
think Prof. Lombroso has adduced alleged phenomena which were 
not necessary to his purpose and which have been more or less 
disqualified by previous criticism. I do not mean to say that the 
rejection which they received involves proof that they were not 
genuine phenomena, but that their evidential importance has 
been impeached or made so questionable as to justify ignoring 
them in a controversy. As an example, I may refer to Zoellner’s 
experiments with Slade. Whatever they may have been, and 
whatever retrospective influence the results of Eusapia Palladino 
may have upon earlier cases, the Zoellner experiments are not 
evidential, and should not be quoted in a work claiming to give 
proof of survival after death. We may prove some day that what 
Zoellner alleges is possible or a fact, but this will never alter the 
fact that his account does not prove the claim made. Hence any 
doubt we may have upon the use of this and other alleged facts 
of similar weakness will reflect itself on the other facts of the 
author. 

In a book of this kind the title has its influence upon the mind 
of the public to create its conception of the relation of the facts 
to it. Of course the public already has little else than illusion 
about it and it would seem more appropriate to the present critic 
to have maintained the discrimination between the various types 
of phenomena which the scientific man should make in his treat- 
ment of them. Some general title like “ psychic research ” would 
have conduced less to encouraging illusion in regard to his facts 
than a title implying evidence for survival. I agree that Prof. 
Lombroso was correct in discussing the problem of an after life, 
and I would even go further and say, that, whatever I might say 
about his evidence, I admire the sturdy common sense and bold- 
ness with which he defends that hypothesis. I should even re- 
spect his attitude of mind in this frankness if I did not think he 
had reasons for holding it. There is too much cowardice in 
testing this theory along with others by many other writers who 
are afraid of being accused of having common sense. But that 
is no reason for accepting the author’s conclusion and I do not 
think he would expect it. His own position which represents him 
as defending the spiritistic hypothesis, at least tentatively as the 
only one accounting for the facts as a whole, will define his view 
of the individual facts, and hence I cannot but think it would have 
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been wiser, even in a book intended for the popular mind, 
to have distinguished carefully between the phenomena that he 
regarded as evidence and those which were not evidence but 
which, if accepted, might be explained by the hypothesis. This 
would have saved him much misunderstanding, tho the peculiar 
but not illegitimate form of the theory which he holds is different 
from that of “ pure spirit ” of which he speaks. 

I think that Prof. Lombroso has taken the right general at- 
titude toward the facts. I do not mean in his spiritistic inter- 
pretation, but in the matter of regarding them as implying a 
connected whole of some kind, whatever the explanation. ‘There 
has been too much of a tendency to select certain explanations 
and to ignore facts which these theories do not explain. What 
Prof. Lombroso clearly indicates is that phenomena systematically 
associated together must have an explanation that covers the 
organic whole, tho adjunct theories may be necessary to account 
for various incidents. In the process of classifying our facts for 
evidential purposes with reference to any special view we easily 
fall into the habit of assuming that explanations must likewise 
be dissociated. But this is a fundamental error. Hence I think 
the author perfectly correct in insisting that, in some way or 
another, one explanatory process must lie at the basis of the whole 
group of psychic phenomena, and it makes no difference what that 
theory is. It is certain that telepathy does not explain the whole 
field. It is equally certain that clairvoyance, in its technical 
sense, does not explain them. It is equally true that spirit com- 
munication does not explain all the facts within the compass of 
present records, even when we suppose that it may be associated 
in some way with the result. Hence whether we refer the phe- 
nomena to the living or the deceased mind, we must have some 
comprehensive view of the agency that makes all this possible. 
In this respect I cannot but think Prof. Lombroso is entitled to 
fair consideration for insisting upon this general attitude, tho we 
may not be able to accept the validity of his facts. 

When it comes to considering the incidents which are adduced, 
if not in support of the spiritistic hypothesis, certainly as evidence 
of something supernormal there will be divided opinions, and just 
one general judgment on that will cover the largest part of the 
book. This is that the phenomena which the author reports 
from Eusapia Palladino are the best and most evidential, if that 
be a legitimate term here, in the volume. Many of the others are 
either very dubious or so poorly attested that the whole work 
must suffer by comparison. Apparently many of the alleged 
instances of physical phenomena have been accepted on less 
credentials than those reported of Eusapia. This is unfortunate, 
unless the distinction in value is clearly recognized. But the lay 
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reader would not discover that this distinction is even recognized. 
In this respect the chapter on spirit photography is an unfortunate 
one. This with other cases should either have been omitted or 
clearly distinguished, not as evidence in the problem, but as al- 
legations of phenomena which required much more investigation 
to even assure us of a possibility in the direction supposed. 


If the volume were an exhaustive treatise of the facts sum- 
marized in it I should find it necessary to take up special cases 
for examination into their relative merits in an evidential question. 
But this would be out of place in a work avowedly popular, and I 
can only allude to a limitation in the accounts on which the reader 
should be warned. ‘The facts seem clear as narrated, just as the 
Zoellner incidents seem clear, but if we knew more about them 
we might attach less value to them, as we do when we know all 
the facts in Zoellner’s experiments. We have not yet reached the 
explanatory stage of any but a limited number of facts in psychic 
research and hence the evidential stage in which we are at presnt 
requires us always to sustain the same discriminating judgment 
that we apply to different theories. Consequently, it seems to the 
present critic that many of the phenomena reported have no 
evidential value at all, as reported, whatever they were in reality, 
and this view of them should have been more distinctly admitted 
in protection of the author’s own reputation. It is true that both 
the more striking facts fand the collective mass of them would 
require most extraordinary normal theories to account for them, 
assuming that adequate precautions against ordinary explanations 
had been taken. For instance, Eusapia’s alleged raising of her 
self and chair upon the table unsupported. There are other facts 
which are as interesting, and their collective appearance makes 
it worth while to listen without sneering, even tho we expect some 
unusual normal explanation. But we should not have the ap- 
pearance of equal value to all the facts. 

The chapter on “ Hypnotic Phenomena” is a misnomer. It 
seems to denote the popular idea of telepathy, or to use the term 
“hypnotism ” as implying telepathic connection between mind 
and mind. The whole subject of telepathy is discussed under it, 
when the fact is that hypnosis and telepathy have no essential 
relation to each other, one being normal and the other super- 
normal. Illusions of this sort ought to be corrected and not 
encouraged. 

The spiritistic hypothesis which Prof. Lombroso holds is some- 
what different from the one which conceives it as expressed in 
terms of communication with the dead or in terms of their ex- 
clusive operation. He inclines to the position that there is some 
form of energy which not only survives death, but which may be 
supposed to be active independently on the bodily organism be- 
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fore death. ‘This would enable him to attribute much, if not all 
the phenomena, to the spirit of Eusapia herself. He inclines to 
the belief that discarnate spirits cooperate with Eusapia in the 
result and that is entirely reasonable to supposition. As a work- 
ing hypothesis it is entitled to unstinted recognition, but we shall 
have to await future investigation for scientific proof of it. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
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